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count of the exhibition will appear in the 
January Bulletin. 

The Museum owes the opportunity of 
showing this exhibition to the National 
Art Committee, which has had charge of 
the commissions, and to the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, which is arranging the ex- 
hibitions of the portraits throughout the 
country. The Committee is headed by 
Henry White and Herbert L. Pratt is 
Secretary and Treasurer. The other mem- 
bers are Mrs. W. H. Crocker, Robert W. 
de Forest, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Arthur 
W. Meeker, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles 
P. Taft, Charles C. Walcott, and Henry 
C. Frick (deceased). 

FIFTH EXHIBITION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ART 

As an index of Museum usefulness, as a 
practical demonstration of the commercial 
value of design, the exhibition of work by 
manufacturers and designers is unique 
among art exhibitions in America. From 
December 15 to January 30 will be shown 
for the fifth consecutive season a selected 
group of objects of current manufacture 
the design of which is based upon sources 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

These pieces, brought together from fac- 
tories and shops, with the earnest coopera- 
tion of some threescore firms and individ- 
uals in fields ranging from millinery to rugs, 
from jewelry to furniture, are a direct reflec- 
tion of trade conditions, recording as truly 
as the money market itself the ebb and flow 
of prosperity, the ascendancy of the new- 
rich, ill-begotten fads created out of hand 
by scheming producers, unemployment, 
strikes, and the devious ways of modern 
selling. For these all and for many 
more this exhibition is a sort of sounding 
board without which the complex of our in- 
dustrial production would be a jangle of 
discordant notes instead of a hum of 
progress. Each piece in the exhibition 
bears further the marks of special condi- 
tions of production characteristic of its 
own trade field or even of a specific phase 
which could describe that trade field only 
at a certain period of a given year, so 
rapidly have things been moving in the 



business world. But the aggregate is a 
hopeful token, for it is seen each time we 
bring this exhibition together that the 
standard of design is higher, that the per- 
fect triad of material, execution, and de- 
sign is assuming more stately proportions 
in the minds of those who make and those 
who sell objects of industrial arts, that the 
seed has penetrated further into fertile but 
hitherto fallow fields where a rich growth 
has begun. Throughout, the Museum is 
the humble agent of great things; it has be- 
come the quietly effective teacher of great 
numbers for whom none of our educational 
institutions have thus far held a light; by 
aiding the producers in mills and foundries 
it has hastened the day of better taste 
among us. 

Conditions surrounding the forthcoming 
exhibition are those we have all met in 
some form. "People are buying less" is 
the cry. People are sick of excess profits 
is the truth. Retailers are refusing to 
sell at a slight loss now, though their profits 
were plentiful on stock they held when 
our people first began to throw away their 
war money. If dealers' prices stay up and 
consumers refuse to buy, general selling, 
in a corresponding ratio, is curtailed. The 
result is the shutting down of factories, the 
reduction of wages. Many shops that 
worked day and night are now being run 
on partial day-shifts. Men are daily being 
"laid off" in larger numbers and strikes are 
no longer a menace. In the end we have 
the one salutary effect of a most ominous 
and trying set of circumstances: workmen 
and artisans do better work as soon as they 
see that there are more men than jobs. 
This in the end is what it all comes to; 
out of all sorts of gloomy prospects some- 
how progress comes. 

In the light of these considerations our 
exhibition cannot contain, for instance, 
many new textiles or new wall papers; 
old designs or no designs at all are still 
valid. As soon, however, as the object 
takes on the character of "special order" 
work, no matter how remotely, we have 
much less to fear, for this reaches smaller 
numbers and so feels less directly the 
movements in the mass. 

The Museum makes contact with mass 
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production primarily through the design- 
ing room; with but few exceptions manu- 
facture of the product takes place else- 
where. On the other hand, we are in a 
position to follow closely, and to take ad- 
vantage of, the entire process of produc- 
tion, design and execution, of a consider- 
able number of industrial art types made 
in this city and manufactured in only 
limited numbers. This is frequently done 
by maintaining contact with the piece from 
the time the designer first seeks his mo- 
tive in the galleries, through various phases 
of handling until it is ready for the client, 
though this may mean following it from 
shop to shop in different parts of the city. 
For pieces produced in hundreds of units 
or thousands of yards, our effectiveness 
naturally closes with the first model or fin- 
ished pattern drawing. 

In all of this the craftsman is not ignored; 
in fact, it would be a revelation to all but a 
few among us to discover the extent to 
which craftsman feeling enters into the 
most ultra-commercial object made in 
this city. There are renegades and back- 
sliders among these producers, there are 
upstage decorators who claim "period" 
knowledge and downstage doll manufactur- 
ers who want only that knowledge which 
leads to quick "turnover." But also 
there are a goodly number among us who 
do their best on the principle of keeping 
faith with a public of growing taste and in 
recognition of the fact that their entire 
profit is represented by design alone, the 
fact which transforms glass into church 
windows, minerals into millinery orna- 
ments, or wool into tapestry. These are 
the mainspring of our growth as a nation 
producing industrial arts. These still 
work and produce, nor do they fear to 
perish; while those who make and sell 
but never design, or those others whose 
last year's designs are still good enough are 



only "marking time" in dread of industrial 
cataclysm. 

It will be interesting to note some of the 
difficulties of such an exhibition of current 
work. To begin with, special pieces are 
rarely to be had because they have been de- 
livered or clients claim them, though occa- 
sionally we do get them back from their 
owners. On the other hand, we do not 
favor objects made for this exhibition, for 
that would not prove our thesis of the 
trade value of the Museum. Nor do we 
encourage copies. 

Again, our exhibition may fall at a time 
when new markets are due in certain 
lines and makers refuse to show designs 
on which deliveries are complete. Or 
again, a given design may be produced by a 
factory for a certain jobber exclusively, 
and the latter may in turn sell exclusive 
use of this to four or five other firms in 
limited territories throughout the country, 
they again considering it exclusively theirs 
from a commercial point of view. In 
such a case, who shall be the exhibitor of 
the design? Yet in all cases the designs 
will be the result of Museum study. 1 

Thus conditions are different each year, 
and the exhibition itself must be corres- 
pondingly different; the list of exhibitors 
will never be the same, nor will the different 
fields be represented by works of equal im- 
portance each time. In spite of this the 
standard rises vigorously. Though we en- 
joy prosperity or bitter reaction, though 
shops are "sold up" for nine months ahead 
or shutting down three days a week because 
of cancellations, the manufacturers' exhibi- 
tion seems always to emphasize the same 
point: our standard rises. What more 
hopeful sign could there be for the improve- 
ment of American homes? 

R. F. B. 

'Wherever possible, direct sources of motives 
will be shown on labels. 
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